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and fortunately resulted in Dr. Abbe's becoming an active advocate of more ra- 
tional and more scientific methods of discussing climatological data in this 
country. 

The present report summarizes the most important results of the observations 
made subsequent to the publication of Dall and Baker's work in 1879, the ma- 
terial being collected from the manuscript records covering the period 1868 to 
the present time. Obviously, many of the observations at the Alaskan stations 
were in many cases less accurate and less systematic than is expected at sta- 
tions in more thickly-settled territories, with a more effective organization to 
oversee the work, but our author has used great care in correcting and culling 
out his data. He wisely adds: 

(p. 136) it may be stated that the means given are based upon a series of observations of such varying 
lengths from station to station that they should be used only with the greatest caution. 

Alaska is divided into eight climatic provinces which are closely coincident 
with the physical provinces. A clear, concise account of the General Climatology 
of Alaska (written in co-operation by A. H. Brooks and Dr. Abbe) is followed 
by a discussion of the climatic features by provinces, and the general tables. 
A valuable addition to the usual run of climatological tabulations is the series 
of special tables (pp. 177-188), in which the most frequently-recurring values of 
certain climatic elements are discussed for Killisnoo, Sitka, and Coal Harbor. 
A tabulation of rainfall records ends the report. 

Space fails here to give any summary of the main features of Alaskan cli- 
mate as set forth in this publication, but we may note our satisfaction at see- 
ing so much emphasis laid on the relation of the climate to vegetation and to 
man's interests generally, and at finding Hann's suggestions followed in so many 
particulars. R- DeC. W. 

Advanced Geography. By Charles F. King, xxv and 288 pp., 687 
Illustrations, Reference Tables, Index and Pronouncing Vocabulary. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1906. 

The criticism of a general and advanced text-book of Geography involves 
a consideration of the content of the science of Geography. It seems necessary 
to forewarn the reader that comparison with other books in the same .field is 
regarded as of doubtful value in ascertaining more than the relative worth of 
a new book. It is granted that King's Advanced Geography is a larger text, 
contains more illustrations, treats subjects more fully than its immediate pre- 
decessors in the field. Every one expects that present-day text-books shall be 
in advance of the older ones. It is pertinent to inquire as to the nearness of ap- 
proach to an ideal this Geography represents. 

King's insistence on the study of types is certainly commendable, and in this 
respect the book leaves little to be desired. We believe in the type method, 
because it gives opportunity for description that is full enough to arouse enthu- 
siasm in the student. The specialist, writing from the stand point of pure science, 
often wholly misjudges the point of view of the elementary student, looking 
out at the world with interest, and persisting in no effort voluntarily except 
as interest leads. It is said that the master of modern geography, Friedrich 
Ratzel, was early directed into the study of geography through the interest 
awakened by bright landscape descriptions. Even the specialist of to-day is 
forced occasionally to let his beautiful valleys and splendid mountains reflect 
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their glories on the pages of his manuscript. One can be scientific and yet hu- 
man, and while high achievement is sought in the advanced phases of the science, 
it would also be well to commend those scenic aspects which stimulate one's 
imagination and fire one's zeal. 

The book contains an unusually large number of illustrations. But if Geo- 
graphy is considered as the relation between the earth and life it would be ap- 
propriate to inquire of each illustration in the text: What geographic relation- 
ship does this express ? What response is here exhibited to physical circumstance ? 
Judged by this standard many of the illustrations are superfluous, and merely 
detract from the value of those which are expressive of this fundamental prin- 
ciple of the science. As a picture, an interior view of the British House of 
Lords is interesting enough ; but as geography, we regret to see it encumbering 
the text. We can understand why a Swiss village, a raft of logs, and an ocean 
steamer should be represented, but we question the value of a view of the dining 
room of that ocean steamer. We deplore the effort to stand pre-eminent in the 
matter of many illustrations. We look for a return to fewer illustrations. Enough 
good ones are exhibited : it would seem that we have well-nigh reached the 
limit in producing clear, representative views of physical features, industries, 
commerce, etc., in Grammar School Geographies. 

We hope also for the proper expression of isothermal lines. (See Preface 
and pp. in and 196, et al.) For the purposes of the Weather Bureau the re- 
duction of barometric and thermometric data to sea-level is essential, but such 
reduction for a climatic chart impairs its usefulness. The theoretical sea-level 
temperatures of mountain regions are not regarded by plants and animals and 
men — their distribution and activities are controlled by the actual temperatures 
observed at the earth's surface at actual elevations. Such a map would be com- 
plex, it is true, but its value would be increased proportionately. 

It seems difficult for authors of geographical texts to get away from some 
of the old and unfortunate conceptions of geography which included so much 
interesting but so thoroughly irrelevant data. For example, are compulsory school 
laws (p. 81) Geography, or are they School Law? Should the fact, related in 
the following way, that a certain city (p. 77) manufactures screws, fine tools, 
files, and heavy machinery, be placed in a Geography or an Encyclopedia? 
There must be characterization, but facts should not be added to a character- 
ization simply because they are facts. The description of the city of Pittsburg 
on p. 94 is almost a model of clear, explanatory description, and might well 
have served as a type in other cases. 

That part of the colour scheme of the physical maps which expresses land 
relief is attractive, but the colours representing ocean bottom relief are rather 
unhappy. The deep places on these maps appear as shoals, the shoals as deeps, 
so accustomed is the eye to the conventional way of expressing increasing depth 
by the darker shades of blue. 

The geographic explorer deserves considerate treatment by the geographic 
author. He is pushing outward the boundaries of knowledge with courage and 
enterprise, and among other things is putting mountains and plains and rivers 
in place of blank spaces on the map. His history is, in part, a history of the evolu- 
tion of the map, and there is no more commendable way of enforcing this truth 
than by expressing the limits of knowledge with conventional symbols. The rigor- 
ous conditions which, until recently, kept explorers waiting outside the Himalayan 
mountain wall, and make our knowledge of Central Asia meagre even to-day, 
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can be no better expressed than by the broken drainage lines usually employed. 
We find in this book, however, that the courses of the Salwen, the Mekong, and 
adjacent systems are drawn in solid lines throughout, as if our information re- 
garding these streams were complete. Likewise drawn are the tributaries of 
Lake Tchad, notably the Komadugu River of the Sudan, while the wadies of 
the Sahara are sketched with an unusual degree of boldness. 

It is not intended to convey the meaning that other texts are not deficient 
in the same respects, or that there is any unusual number of defects in this work. 
On the other hand, we emphatically state that the book is one of the most valu- 
able texts that could be found on a grammar-school teacher's desk. In short, 
it would be quite unfair to regard the above criticisms from any other stand- 
point than that of the fundamental conception of Geography. 

It is a pleasure to say that Mr. King has a descriptive style equalled by few 
geographic writers, especially in its adaptation to the needs of elementary stu- 
dents, and for this, and for the clear elucidation of geographic types, the book 
constitutes a real and noteworthy contribution to Geography. Like King's Ele- 
mentary Geography, the book is indespensable to every teacher of the subject. 

I. B. 
Das Konigreich Sachsen in Wort and Bild. Mit Unterstiitzung 
und unter Mitarbeit zablreicber Behorden, etc. Herausge- 
geben von Ijeo Woerl. xv and 558 pp. Plans of the Cities, 240 Illus- 
trations, a Map of Saxony and Index. Woerl's Reisebiicherverlag, Leipzig, 
1906. (Price, M. 4.) 
The fourth of this series of guide-books, which has achieved well-deserved popu- 
larity in Germany, both among tourists from abroad and the native population. 
Being only a,% by 6 inches in size, the book readily slips into the pocket. It is 
compiled on a rather original plan. It condenses into 26 pages a geographical 
description of the kingdom and gives an idea of its trade, industries, communications, 
and history. It gives a few pages to each of the leading cities, but prints excellent 
maps of them and calls attention to all their attractions and amusements. The 
peculiarity of the little book is that it takes in hundreds of smaller places, tells what 
they amount to and what their special interests are, points to roads or by-ways where 
a stroll or a drive may be enjoyed, or that may lead to some old castle, church, 
storied ruin, or picturesque outlook; and there are scores of small pictures, many of 
them photographic reproductions of these numerous things that are most enjoyable 
to see if the traveller has sufficient time to go into a little detail in his wanderings. 
Such a book may be made especially interesting when written about a country like 
Saxony, where a great deal of interesting history attaches even to some common 
objects. This guide-book seems to be peculiarly adapted for automobile, bicycle, or 
driving trips through the country. The fine map of the kingdom (in pocket) seems 
to show every hamlet in Saxony, with the roads leading to it. 

Studies of the Philippine Tribes.— The latest studies of Philippine tribes 
are embraced in Vol. II, Parts 2 and 3, of the Ethnological Reports, which contain, 
first, a paper by Otto Scheerer on the grammar and vocabulary of the Nabaloi dialect 
of Benguet, among the mountains of northern Luzon near Lingayen Gulf. The tribe 
speaking this dialect is the Ibaloi Igorot, and numbers about 15,000 souls. The dis- 
cussion of the dialect fills nearly 100 pages. This is followed by a short report by 
Edward Y. Miller on the Bataks of Palayan, who number only about 600 persons and 
live among the mountains of that island. They resemble somewhat the Negritos, 



